THE DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLE

textbooks, the member of Parliament represents a majority of the
electors; the Government is responsible to a majority of the House of
Commons; and the Government thus represents a majority of the
electors. The system is, however, more complicated. Though it is con-
venient, for textbook exposition, to assume the absence of a Govern-
ment and then to show how the Government is formed, there is in fact
always a Government in existence. It is, also, not a group of admini-
strators only but a group of party leaders. Subject to the law as to the
termination of Parliament, it chooses for the dissolution of Parliament
the moment most propitious to its own party prospects. If, as in 1900,
1918 and 1931, it can seize a moment of international excitement when
it has, as it always puts it, 'the nation behind it', it uses its moral
authority as a Government to assist its propaganda as a party.

Moreover, the electors do not vote for^gtndjdatei^
An unusually feeble candidate may lose some vot^p^rt^
candidate may secure some votes on his personality.  But the ablest
candidate cannot win a seat which is? from the party point of view,
'liopeless'; nor can the feeblest candidate lose a seatjadlkb.isjsafe*.
Therejsja^core of voters who would think it treachery to vote against
* theParty*.  Even the so-called "floating; vote", which possesses no
fixed party affiliations, is affected more by the reputation of a party than
Ey~the reputation ot a candidate.J,Also, though many ot the constitu-^
tionapprinciples assume the two-party system, whereby one party is
cin' and the other eout'? it frequently happens that there are three or
more candidates available for each seat, and since there is no kind of
proportional representation, the candidate who is elected may obtain
only the largest minority vote and not the votes of a majority. Further,
since neither constituency electorates nor majorities are equal, a majority
of members of the House of Commons, all of whom secured majorities,
would not necessarily represent a majority of the electors. Frequently
the size of a majority in the House of Commons has little relation with
the size of the majority, if any, of the total votes cast.

Again, though it is true that the Government is responsible to the
House of Commons, this must be understood in a peculiar sense. This
is not the place to examine the doctrine in detail.1 Several observations

1 See ch. xv and Jennings, Parliament, ch. v.
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